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T0 *'T W'S 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


———— ... 


The EARL of SHELBURN. 


'FY following ſheets are addreſſed to your 
| Lordſhip, by one who ſincerely laments 
that your Parliamentary abilities were ex- 

erted in behalf of the perfidious and ungrateful 
enemies of Britain. The angry ſpirit of fac- 
tion has (I fear) extinguiſhed your patriotic vir- 
tue. A ſteady, temperate oppoſition to particu-- 
lar meaſures, may be laudable and neceſſary, but 
an indiſcriminate oppoſition to Miniſters, is al- 
ways the effect of diſappointed vanity. Your. 
Lordſhip, and the party with which you act, 
arrogate to yourſelves infallibility as Stateſmen. 
Tour opinions are always right, while the ma- 
Jjority in the Senate are ever wrong. This is a 
dictum to which you wiſh the veople at large 
5 | 50 


(iv ) 
to ſubſcribe ; but their eyes are opened, and 
their underſtandings no longer under the influ- 
ence of paſſion and prejudice ; the factious lead- 
ers in Parliament have loſt the confidence of 
the people; they are no longer conſidered as 
guardicns, but conſpirators againſt their country. 
The reflection is too melancholy, but no leſs ſo 
than true, that while Miniſters are forming 
plans founded on wiſdom, to obſtruct and de- 
feat the ambitious deſigns of our foreign ene- 
mies, a certain deſcription of their fellow-ſub- 
jets are labouring, with malevolent induſtry, 
to render abortive all their views. This, my 
Lord, is exactly the deſcription of the preſent 
Members of Oppoſition in both Houſes of 


Parliament. 


Your political conduct, my Lord, does not 
a little dim the luſtre of your many private vir- 


tues; the former is cenſured, but the latter 


highly admired, by the obſcure individual that 
thus preſumpruouſly addreſſes you. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


THe Manifefto publiſhed by the States 
General in juſtification of their conduct 
towards Great Britain, muſt neceſſarily en- 
gage the attention of the public. Engliſh- 


men have been long accuſtomed to conſider 


the States of the Republic as friends, in 
the ſtricteſt political ſenſe of the word, and 
have waited with im patience to hear what 
could be advanced in vindication of the 
part taken by them, in the quarrel between 
this Country, the Colonies, and the Houſe 
of Bourbon. At length the expected per- 
formance has made its appearance, but fo 
far from being a juſtification, it proves to 
demonſtration, that their conduct merits 
the full extent of Britiſh reſentment. This 
is a bold allertion. as it cenſures the la- 
B boured 


(3) 
boured performance of a Cabinet of States- 
men ; a performance to be examined in the 
following ſheets. 

Miniſters have been condemned by the 
force of faction for their temerity in com- 
mencing hoſtilities againſt our old and na- 
tural allies; a motion was abſolutely made 
in the Upper Houſe of Parliament, with 
no other view than to calumniate his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants, for a meaſure that received 
the approbation of the whole nation, a few 
ulcerated minds excepted. Had we de- 
clared war againſt the Dutch in the year 
1779, the meaſure would have been pro- 
ductive of the moſt important advantages 
to this country, for it would have effectu- 
ally prevented France and Spain from re- 
ceiving thoſe immenſe ſtores. by which 
their navy has been rendered ſo formidable 
to Great Britain. Since the publication of 
the Britiſh Manifeſto, France has incon- 
teſtably been at a loſs for naval ſtores; two 


years, have ſcarcely elapſed fince England 


was alarmed with ſixty- ix line of battle 
ſhips: failing within cannon ſhot of Ply- 
mouth; nine tenths of the ſtores on board 
this 


. 
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this fleet were ſupplied by the Dutch ; but 
our Miniſters had no ſooner acted with vi- 
gour againſt them, than France felt the 
effect; her navy is become leſs formidable, 
her operations more languid. The con- 
demnation in our Courts of Admiralty of 
the ſtores taken in the fleet under Admiral 
Byland, convinced our enemies, both at 
home and abroad, that his Majeſty's ſervants 
were not to be bullied. A meaſure ſo ne- 
ceſſary and ſpirited enraged Oppoſition al- 
moſt to phrenzy ; all the abilities of the 
orator were called forth to awake the fears 
of the people, and direct their reſentment 
againſt Miniſters, but happily without ef- 
fect, for there never was a meaſure that 
gave a more general ſatisfaction than the 
Manifeſto authorizing hoſtilities againſt 
the States General. We ſhall now proceed 
to their Counter Manifeſto, and examine 
how far it has anſwered that publiſhed by 
his Britannic Majeſty, and juſtified their 


own conduc. 


ES: 


The Manifeſto ſays: <* If ever the annals 
of the world have furniſhed an inſtance. of 
a free and independent ſtate being attacked 
by an enemy in the moſt injuſtifiable man- 
ner, and without the leaſt appearance of 
right or equity, by a neighbouring: power, 
allied for a long time, and bound by ties 
founded on the baſis of common intereſt, 
it is without doubt the Republic of the 
United States of the Netherlands which 
finds itſelf in that caſe with his Majeſty of 
Great Britain and his Miniſters.” 


That his Majeſty of Great Britain and 
his Miniſters are not only juſtifiable in 
what they have done, and have acted not 
only with the appearance of right and equi- 


would have been inconſiſtent with the duty 


of their ſtations, and the policy that has 


governed independent ſtates from the ear- 
lieſt periods of hiſtory, is a poſition which 
may be eſtabliſhed without great difficulty. 
The States, by their Manifeſto, aſſert that 
we have been guilty of a breach of the 
Law of Nations : let us candidly examine 

the 


ty, but that had they done otherwiſe, it 


operate as a check upon the impulſe of 


C1] 


the fact. The Law of Nations conſiſt of 
certain regulations, acceded to in every age 


for the mutual advantage of mankind ; they 


alleviate the diſtreſſes concomitant to a ſtate 


of war; they prohibit all wanton exerti- 


ons of power over the conquered ; they 


cruelty, and are intended to moderate thoſe 
violent paſſions that often tranſport nations, 
as well as individuals, when inveſted with 


power. To uſe the words of a late elegant 


writer, the Law of Nations permits the 
cultivation of the /aure/, but frowns on 
the gatherers of the cypreſt; the one is the 
emblem of generous triumph, the other of 


ſavage violence. An infraction of theſe 


laws can only be puniſhed by the ſword, 
there being no other power to which the 
injured party can appeal, all empires being 
naturally and politically upon an equality, 
and independent of each other. The ob- 
ſervance of theſe laws in general depends 
upon their conſiſtency with the policy of 
particular ſtates, 'and the opinion they en- 
tertain of their power to violate them with 
impunity. However, this opinion does 

not 
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take away the right of the injured ſtate to 
force an obſervance, if her ſtrength is equal 
to the underſtanding. It has been univer- 
ſally admitted by all writers on the ſubject, 
that when two powers are in a ſtate of war, 
if a neutral ſtate ſupplies either party with 
the means of annoying the other, the party 
injured is juſtified in preventing his enemy 
from acquiring this advantage over him, 
and if it cannot be effected but by force, 
that force is juſtifiable by all laws, both 
human and divine, ſelf- preſervation being 
nature's primary law. No ingenuity, no 
degree of metaphyſical ſubtilty can obſcure 
this plain ſelf-evident propoſition. France 
and Spain eſpouſe the revolt of the Rebel 
Colonies of Great Britain in their attempt 
to throw off their dependanee on the ſtate 
that planted, nouriſhed, and protected them. 
Hoſtilities being commenced between theſe 
powers and Great Britain, Holland freights 
her merchant ſhips with naval and military 
ſtores, and conſigns them to the harbours 


of the enemies of Great Britain. —Will the 


moſt inveterate foe to this country ſay, that 
we ſhould have looked tamely on, while 
h our 
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our enemies were arming themſelves for 
our deſtruction, without taking one ſtep to 
prevent the impending ruin? We inter- 
cepted ſtores that were deſtined for our e- 
nemies, and the ſubtleſt civilian on the 
Continent is challenged to produce one au- 
thority that cenſures the principle on which 
our Miniſters acted.* 

The States General ſay, that by this pro- 
ceeding their commerce has been material- 
ly injured; it is to be lamented that the 
afſertion is not founded on truth. The 
generoſity, the humanity of Great Britain 


on this occaſion, we know not whether to 


applaud as a virtue, or cenſure as a weak- 
neſs ; the ſtores that were found on board 


ſeveral of the Dutch veſſels, conſigned to 
the enemies of Great Britain, were, by the 


Law of Nations, forfeited; no claim to 


them however was made by Government; 


on the contrary, Government became the 


purchaſers, and paid the owners a fair and 


* The reader is referred to a very able and ingenious pamphlet written 
by Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq; the preſent Secretary at War, on the conduct 


of Belligerent States to Neutral Powers. 
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ample price for what had been ſeized. For 
many months prior to the capture of By- 
land's convoy, the Dutch merchant receiv- 
ed for his goods almoſt five per cent. more 
than he would have got had he been per- 
mitted to have carried them to the French 
and Spaniſh markets. If this conduct can 
injure the commercial intereſt of a ſtate, 
we are at a loſs to know what it is that can 
prove a benefit, unleſs we believe that by 
Dutch calculation 10/. per cent. is better 
than 1 5 


| The Manifeſto further "Rep That the 
diſpleaſure of his Britannic Majeſty, in re- 
| gard to what has been done for Paul Jones, 
is groundleſs; their High Mightineſſes 
Had, for many years before, given general 
and poſitive orders, for the admiſſion into 
their ports, of all privateers and armed ſhips 
with their prizes.” 


Did the general order include the rebel- 
lious ſubjects of a friend and ally? To 
admit it is abſurd, it proves too much. 
gd us for a moment ſuppoſe the States 

General 
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General at war with France; Great 
Britain opens her harbours for the re- 
ception of the privateers of the belli- 
gerent ſtates; one of the ſeven provinces 
revolts, joins France, and fits out ſhips 
of war to cruize againſt the other States ; 
under theſe circumſtances, could the moſt 
extenſive conſtruction of ſuch a general or- 
der as deſcribed, include the veſſels of the 
revolted ſtate, and juſtify Great Britain in 
protecting them in her ports? No man 
will be bold enough to anſwer in the affir- 
mative; Great Britain in that caſe would, 
and indeed ought, to conſider them as pi- 
rates, acting without due authority, and 
give them up to be dealt with as ſuch. 
The caſe of Great Britain and her Ame- 
rican Colonies is much ſtronger than this. 
The Congreſs was a felf-created body, con- 
vened without legal authority from the Pa- 
rent State, and oppofing her regulations. 
Was a Vote of Independence paſſed by this 
uſurped authority, ſufficient to erect the 
Colonies into an Independent State? It 
either was, or it was not. If the Vote 

C eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed Independence, and conveyed the 
allegiance from the Parent State to the 
Congreſs, the States General have acted 
with a puſillanimity unbecoming a great 
and free people, by not avowing their 
friendſhip for their new ally, and telling 
his Britannic Majeſty that he had no right 
to dictate to them what powers they were 
to form an alliance with, that they were 
competent to judge what was moſt bene- 
ficial for their commerce, and their policy 
would direct them to that end, regardleſs 
of the opinion of their neighbours. If 
on the other hand the Congreſs Vote did 
not create American Independence, ſo ef- 
fectually as to juſtify an old eſtabliſhed ſtate 
entering into a treaty with them, Jones 
acting under a commiſſion iſſued by an au- 
thority not legally recognized, was in fact 
a pirate, and ſhould have been treated ac- 
cordingly by the States General, and his 
ſeizure was not only juſtifiable by the Law 
of Nations, but was a duty incumbent on 


the States General from the ſpirit of the 


_ treaties ſubſiſting between them and Great 
Britain. 


| 


= 
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Britain. How came. the crew of Paul 
' Jones to get poſſeſſion of the Fort in the 

| Texel, and there mount guard over the na- 
tural born ſubjects of an ally? This cir- 
cumſtance has not been noticed in the 
83 Dutch Manifeſto, for this evident reaſon, 
| the fact could not be explained away, and 

| filence upon the ſubject was more prudent 

| than a futile juſtification. Their High 

| Mightineſſes ſay, that 


« From the beginning of the diſputes 
which had ariſen between that kingdom 
[ and the American Colonies, their High 
( Mightinefſes had taken the firm and de- 


| termined reſolution to adopt a ſtrict neu- 
55 _ 


Woas this determined reſolution adhered 
to? Does not the Dutch Manifeſto incon- 
teſtably prove, that their determined reſolu- 
tion to adopt a ftrict neutrality was a mere 
mockery ? Their High- Mightineſſes de- 
parted from it in every inſtance that o- 
curred. Was not the eventual treaty of 


CG: 2 friend- 
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friendſhip and commerce with the Con- 
greſs an encouragement to continue in a 
ſtate of rebellion ? Certainly it was, and a 
very powerful incitements to the Congreſs to 
adapt ſuch meaſures as were likely to force 
Great Britain into an acknowledgement of 
their independence, the eventual treaty 
holding out ſo flattering a proſpect as an 
alliarice with the firſt commercial ſtate in 
the univerſe. 

If this is to obſerve a fri neutrality, 
we acknowledge ourſelves ignorant of the 
true import and fignification of the word ; 
we ate yet to learn that it admits variety of 
conſtruftion. If there is a determinate 
meaning to words, fir: neutrulity impreſ- 
ſes the ſame idea on the mind in every lan- 
guage, an idea which is totally inconſiſtent 
with the conduct of the States General to- 
wards Great Britain. 

The Law of Nations is no more than an 
expanſion of thoſe laws that regulate civil 
tocieties. In the moſt defeRive ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence that ever was eſtabliſhed, the 
man who holds out a reward to another as 
an 


(08-1 
an incentive to the perpetration of a crime, 
is viewed in a more odious light than the 
agent he employs, and, comes under the 


cognizance, and muſt abide the conſe- 
quence, of penal regulations, according to 
the degree of his offence. This is a prin- 
ciple of natural juſtice, no leſs obvious to 
the underſtanding of every man, than the 
application of it to the condu of their 
High Mightineſſes in the eventual treaty, 
which is not only an encouragement but 
an actual reward held out to the rebel ſub- 
jets of Great Britain. 


The account given in their Manifeſto of 


this eventual treaty is ſomewhat curious and 
merits attention. 


6 As for what concerns the project of 
« an Eventual Treaty of Commerce I 
North America, framed by a member 
the government of the province of Hol- 
land, without the ſanction of any pub- 
lic authority, and the Memorials pre- 
ſented on this matter by the Chevalier 
„ York, the matter happened as follows: 


bs 
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«© As ſoon as this Ambaſſador had pre- 
« ſented a Memorial, dated November 10, 
«« 1780, their High Mightineſſes, without 
* noticing the expreſſions, rather unbe- 
* coming, between Sovereigns, with which 
* this Memorial abounded, did not delay 
«« entering into the moſt ſerious delibera- 
tion on that matter, and by their reſo- 
* lution of the 27th of the ſame month, 

they did not heſitate 20 diſclaim and diſ- 


** approve. publickly whatever had been done 
« in this affair.” | 


After their High Mightineſſes had pub- 
lickly diſclaimed and diſapproved the con- 
duct of a member of the government of 
the province of Holland, the eagerneſs 
with which the Chevalier York inſiſted on 
puniſhment” cannot be an object of aſto- 
niſhment to any but their High Mighti- 
neſſes; the part acted by their High Migh- 
tineſſes on this occaſion excites, not indeed 
aſtoniſhment, but contempt. One of their 
ſubjects aſſumes to himſelf the Supreme 
executive power of the State, forms a 
Treaty of Commerce with the rebel ſub- 
jects 
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jets of an ally, a complaint is formally 
lodged, a d:/avowal of the act required, 
and puniſhment demanded. Their High 
Mightineſſes did not heſitate to diſclaim 
and diſapprove publickly whatever had 
been done in this affair, but when preſſed 
to make an example of the offending party, 
by an exemplary puniſhment, their High 
Mightineſſes, forgetful of their diſappro- 
bation, and deſpiſing conſiſtency of con- 
duct, enter into the following juſtification 
of a meaſure they before diſclaimed : 


« To this we may reduce the whole 


« matter; his Majeſty was informed of a 


e negociation which would have taken 
place between a member of the govern- 
«« ment of one of the Provinces, and a re- 
«« preſentative of the American Congreſs ; 
* which negociation intended to lay the 
plan of a Treaty of Commerce, to be 
* concluded between the Republic and the 
£« ſaid Colonies, caſu quo, that is to ſay, 
that in caſe the independency of theſe 
*« Colonies ſhould be acknowledged by the 
* Crown of England, this negociation, 
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although conditional, and holding by a 
clauſe which depended on the anterior 
act of his Majeſty, and excited his diſ- 
pleafure to ſuch a degree that he thought 


proper to require from the States a pub- 


lic diſavowal and diſapprobation, as well 
as a complete puniſhment and fatisfac- 
tion. It was in conſequenee, and with- 
ont the leaſt delay, that their High 
Mightineffes acceded to the firft part of 
the requiſition, but the puniſhment in- 
ſiſted upon was not within their power, 
and they could not aſſent to it, without 
ſtriking at the fundamental eonſtitution 
of the ſtate.” 


Their High Mightineſſes deny their au- 


thourity over the offending member, and 
ſay, that the ſtate of the province of 
Holland was the only one to which it per- 
tained lawfully to take cognizance of it, 
and to provide thereto by the ordinary 
means, and the authority of the laws.” 
The idea their High Mightinefles entertain 


of the mode of preferving the authority of 


the laws, is worthy obfervation. The cul- 


prit 
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prit is given over to be judged by thoſe 


who are participes criminis, conſequently 
equally involved in the guilt, the virtuous 
Magiſtrates of Amſterdam. If this is con- 
formable to maxims of Dutch juris-pru- 
dence, we may lay with Shakeſpeare, *©* fye 
upon their laws.” 

Their High Mightineſſes fay, they. could 
not aſſent to the required puniſhment with- 
out .** ſtriking at the fundamental Con- 
ſtitution of the State.“ This anſwer is 
more ſpecious than ſolid; let us examine 
its force. The United States of the Ne- 
therlands compoſe a ſyſtem, at the head 
af which are their High Mightineſſes, in- 
veſted with certain prerogatives like the 
Chief Magiſtrate in a Monarchy; to them 
conſtitutionally belong the forming allian- 


ces, and making of treaties for the regu- 


lation of commerce. This is a funda- 
mental principle of the Republic; has it 
been violated? A member of one of the 
component parts of this ſyſtem, without 
any oſtenſible delegated authority, forms a 
commercial alliance in the name of thoſe 


in whom the conſtitution alone veſts the 


D power. 
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power. Here is a moſt flagrant violation. 
If this conduct in a member of civil ſo- 
ciety accords with the fundamental prin- 
caples of any Government that ever exiſt- 
ed, or if a Government can exiſt and o- 
terate, or connive at this behaviour in a 
ſubject, Grotius, Puffendorff, Hobbs, and 
Locke, were (to uſe a phraſe of the late 
Lord Cheſterfield's) eminently ignorant 
of the firſt principles of a ſcience of 
which poſterity conſider them as ora- 
cles; for however they may differ in 
their modifications and deductions, their 
ideas of power and ſubordination in general 
_ coincide. It is a maxim in all laws, that, 
there can be no mjury without a remedy. 
This axiom can only be controverted by 
their High Mightineſſes, who have by their 
Manifeſto made it appear, that the axiom. 
is erroneous. They prove it thus: One 
of their moſt ſacred prerogatives has been 
abuſed, their names uſed without authori- 
ty, and that by one of their ſubjects ; 
here is an injury done to the Supreme Power 
of a State; and this very State, in the face 
of Europe, declares its impotency to pu- 
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niſh. If this is really the caſe, we may 
with truth pronounce the Conſtitution of 
the Republic States an abortion in poli- 
ticks, there being no Supreme Authority 
in their Government. | 

It Has been, we truſt, fully proved, that 
the infraction of the Law of Nations has 
not been made by Great Britain, but on 
the contrary, that the moſt flagrant viola- 
tions were corhmitted by the States 
General, notwithſtanding the confidence 
with which it is denied in their Mani- 
The States General, not content with a 
breach of an univerſal rule of equity, 
have carried their miſconduct ſo far as to 
refuſe complying with the expreſs terms 
of a treaty ſubſiſting between them and 
Great Britain above a century. 
In the year 1768, a perpetual defenſive 
alliance was entered into between Great 
Britain and their High Mightineſſes, by 
which it is expreſsly ſtipulated—— 
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„That that party of the two allies that 
„ is not attacked, ſhall be obliged to 
ee break with the aggreſſor in two months 
« after.the party attacked ſhall require.” 


Frequent applications were made by the 
Britiſh Miniſter to the States for a per- 
formance of this Treaty, but ſo far from 
taking any meaſure to fulfil their engage- 
ment, they never even deigned to return 
an anſwer, or take any notice of the re- 
quiſition, though it was not made until 
Spain had joined her arms with thoſe of 
France. The States excuſe themſelves in 
their Manifeſto, by ſaying, They did 
not conſider they were bound by the Trea- 
ty to grant the ſtipulated aſſiſtance, with- 
out à previous examination who was the 
aggreſſor. If that be the fact, the Trea- 
ty is no better than a piece of waſte paper, 
as it can be evaded by either party at plea- 
ſure, under the ſpecious pretence of exa- 
mining the grounds of the diſpute. When 
the ſword is drawn, the enemy at the gate, 
and a friend called on for his aſſiſtance, 
ought he to ſay, I am ſorry for your 
ſituation, 


* 
fituation, but before J give you aid, let 
me examine whether you are right or wrong 
in the quarrel ?” while the enquiry is mak- 
ing, the gates are broke open, and the ene- 
my enters in triumph. 

The right aſſumed by their High Migh- 
tineſſes, to examine into the nature of the 
quarrel, before ſuccours are granted, is an 
opinion they never before entertained ; the 
words of the Treaty does not warrant ſuch 
conſtruction ; the language is unequivocal, 
the ſenſe obvious. If the conſtruction 

contended for by the States General had 
| been in contemplation of the contracting 
parties, it would have been expreſſed with 
the preciſion ſo important a ſtipulation de- 
manded, and the. period of two months, 
mentioned in the Treaty, would have com- 
menced upon the ci of the enquiry, (if the 
attacking power was found the aggreſſor), 
and not in two months after the party 
attacked ſhall require it,” as before ſtated. 

When the operation of defenſive treaties 
tended to forward the intereſt of the States 
General, it was never thought neceſſary by 
them to extend their conſtruction beyond 

4 the 
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the expreſs letter. In the year 1662, the 
States General entered into a defenſive alli- 
ance with France, with a guarantee article 
fimilar to that in the treaty of 1678, and 
being ſoon after engaged in a war with 
Great Britain, demanded the ſuccours ſti- 
pulated to be ſent to the power attacked. 
The Court of France remonſtrated that the 
war originated in a diſpute for territories 
out of the boundaries of Enrope, and that 
the treaty only guaranteed the poſſeſſions of 
the contracting powers in Eutope ; but as 
ſoon as Great Britain commenced hoſtilities 
within the preſcribed limits, France not 
only granted the ſuccours, but actually de- 
elared war againſt us to protect her ally. 

In 1701, when Louis XIV had ſtationed 
a conſiderable body of his troops near the 
frontiers of Holland, and formed maga- 
zifes, the States General, alarmed for their 
ſafety, before a ſhot was fired, applied to 
Great Britain for ſuccours. The requiſition 
was communicated to the Houſe of Com- 
mons by King William, when it was im- 
mediately reſolved to provide ſuccours for 
the States General, according to the treaty 
of 


1 
of 1678. The event of this war is known. 
to all the world; the ſucceſs of the confe- 
deratearmy under the Dukeof Marlborough, 
brought about the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, by which the States General acquired 
an increaſe of territory and power. 

The rebellions in the years 1715 and 
1745, obliged Great Britain to call upon 
the States General for the ſuccours ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of guarantee. The re- 
quiſitions were then complied with. But 
in juſtice to the States General it ſhould be 
mentioned, that the ſuccours ſent by them 
in the laſt Rebellion were uſeleſs, their regi- 
ments being compoſed of ſoldiers who had 
been taken by the French, and releaſed on 
condition of not ſerving againſt them, and 
who were actually obliged to lay down their 
arms. This fact is too notorious to be de- 
nied; and is good evidence to prove, that 
the States General are not to be bound by 
Treaties, when they apprehend a breach of 
them cannot be attended with conſequences 
injurious to their ſelf- intereſted views. It is 
ſomewhat remarkable, that from the year 

| 1662, 
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1662, to the publication of the Counter 
Manifeſto of the States General in 1781, 
no mention had been made by any power 
that was called upon for ſuccours in purſu- 
ance of defenſive treaties, of an antecedent 
right to examine whether the morality of 
the quarrel was with the ſtate that claimed 
aſſiſtance : this cannot be attributed to want 
of diſcernment in the politicians of former 
ages ; had there been the ſmalleſt ground 
for objection, it would have been made by 
ſome of the powers that were called upon. 
The Miniſters that directed the helms of 
government at the different periods and 
Courts mentioned, were known to poſſeſs 
a laxity of conſcience, by which they could 


eaſily reconcile to themſelves a breach of 


political morality in favour of a meaſure of 
+ ftate. | 

Treaties between Sovereign States are go- 
verned by the ſame rules of conſtruction 
with agreements between private perſons. 


If a man enters into an engagement to do 


any ſepecific act, by the rules of law he is 
not allowed to annex, by implication, a 
@ON- 


n 
condition antecedent or ſubſequent, unleſs ex- 
preſſed in the agreement, particularly if it 
ſhould militate againſt the evident intended 
operation of the undertaking. 

Treaties between ſlates ſtand upon the 
ſame ground: a latitude of conſtruction, at 
the will of either party, would render abor- 
tive the moſt ſolemn engagements that ever 
were or can be formed. The Sun was ne- 
ver more evident at noon-day, than that 
France had perfidiouſly and unprovokedly 
quarrelled with Great Britain, for the ſole 
purpoſe of aiding her revolted Colonies ; 
and not demanding the performance of the 


_ treaty of 1678, until Spain had withdrawn 


her Ambaſſador, proves how unwilling 
Great Britain was to engage the States Ge- 
neral in a war, before it became abſolutely 
neceſſary, from having the whole Houſe of 
Bourbon to contend with. 

If gratitude for paſt ſervices was to be 
expected from bodies politic, Great Britain 
had eyery reaſon to meet with it from the 
States of the Republic. Their emancipa- 
tion from the chains of ſlavery under which 


they groaned, while ſubject to the Spaniſh 
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Monarchy, was effected by the generous 
aſſiſtance given them in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 5 | 
The cruelty of Philip II, and the re- 
lentleſs favage diſpoſition of his favourite 
General, the Duke of Alva, carried deſtruc- 
tion into every family ; in vain the heroes 
of the Houſe of Orange oppoſed his pro- 
greſs ; in vain the voice of youth, of beau- 
ty, and of innocence, pleaded for life and 
honour ; the ſmiling infant, the weeoing 
parent, the ardent eloquence of the friend, 
the lover, and the huſband, were equally 
diſregarded; all, indiſcriminately, fell vic- 


tims to the luſt of power, and the enthu- 


aſtic zeal of religious bigotry; murders, 
rapes, and maſſacres were the mournful at- 
tendants of each day and night. At length 
Britannia beheld with tender compaſſion 
their ſufferings, aſſiſted them in the hour 
of diſtreſs, her ſubjects bled, and her cof- 
fers were opened to ſupport and reſcue 
them from impending deſtruction ; ſcared 
at the approach of the genius of Briton, 
tyranny fled from their provinces, and li- 
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( 27 ) 
berty erected her ſtandard. Behold the 
return! when the united force of the 
Houſe of Bourbon is directed againſt Great 
Britain, and a conſiderable part of her em- 
pire in rebellion, this very Republic, for- 
getful of former benefits, regardleſs of 
every conſideration of intereſt, of juſtice, 
and poſitive treaty, throws her weight into 
the ſcale of her own natural enemies. 
Miſtaken policy! every acceſſion of power 
in the Bourbon family is a wound given to 
the United States of the Netherlands ; 
ſhould this ambitious Houſe ſucceed in her 
preſent deſign againſt this country, the 
barrier treaty is without a guarantee, the 
equilibrium of power in Europe deſtroyed, 
and the Bourbons become perpetual dicta- 
tors in this quarter of the globe. For- 
bid it, Britons ! Silence the diſcordant vorce, 
calm the reſtleſs ſpirit of faion.---UNn1TE 
AND CONQUER. | 


THE END. 
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